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(147) THE WORKS NATHANIEL LEE, ed. with intro 
notes Thomas Stroup Arthur Cooke. New Bruns- 
wick, J.: Scarecrow Press. vols. 490p, 614p. $15:—Lee the 
only important Restoration dramatist whose works were hitherto 
uncollected for the most part, unedited. The editors, both 
the University Kentucky, give the plays chronological order 
sound, conservative, old-spelling text, with notes intro- 
ductions sufficient for the intelligent reader. They are 
commended for efficiently packing into two volumes some 55,000 
lines text—enough more generous type fill six more 
huge volumes show-off set costing least $75—& for making 
available Lee’s poems plays price low enough meet even 
the budgets small college libraries graduate students who 
decide write dissertations Lee. They will find his works 
rich, scarcely tapped area for research. Ham’s biography, Van 
Lennep’s source study (unpublished Harvard dissertation), 
handful German explorations (none them definitive), and 
few scattered articles have accomplished the preliminaries 
research, leaving the plays themselves for intensive interpreta- 
tion discussion. 


Lees’ dramas are primarily for the theater rather than the 
study; this probably the reason for their previous neglect 
scholarly editors—though less valid reason cannot imagined. 
One remembers the plays less organic wholes than suc- 
cession brilliant scenes. Certainly actors found them good 
vehicles, neatly constructed affording good parts. Colley Cibber, 
mean critic acting, admired them for their histrionic possi- 
bilities. 

Perhaps Addison put his finger the quality Lee’s plays— 
their fire—which made them more attractive actors than 
editors. SPECTATOR Addison says that Lee would have 
excelled his contemporaries tragedy had restrained the 
impetuosity his genius: “His thought are wonderfully suited 
tragedy, but frequently lost such cloud words, that 
hard see the beauty them. There infinite fire his 


works, but involved smoke that does not appear half 
its lustre.” 


the extent that this allegation unintelligibility 
Lee, the editors give the sound reply that “any apparent unin- 
telligibility can almost always traced corruption the 
texts.” But not Addison making charge like that alleged 
against Milton some modern critics—that kind dissociation 
takes place the reader who overwhelmed words and 
sounds that loses the sense? Some the phrases are 
arresting that they absorb the attention, distracting from the 
total meaning line; e.g., tears are sort liquid treason”; 
“With many wounds she made her bosom gay.” The yoking 
“treason” “liquid,” “wounds” “gay” involves fusion 
disparates and tension strong that context ignored and 
the part distracts from the whole. 

Such distraction phrases are not typical Lee his best; 
more frequently brilliantly marries context and image; e.g., 
“Your high bright walls his Gyant crimes will his 
description the night-raven fanning with “huge wicker wings.” 

These quotations are from NERO, bloody fatal play” ac- 
cording its prologue. Stroup Cooke find not drama, 
has long been classified; but “an outright tragedy,” sug- 
gestive the Renaissance Senecan tradition significant for its 
reflection the license Charles his court. Its image 
patterns examination, particularly the reiterant use 
night, day, fire, darkness. One also struck the closeness 
some elements the play PARADISE LOST (published 
years earlier clearly echoed later plays Lee); e.g. “Sor- 
row like night,/ Eternal night, spreads horror all around”; “to 
end the grand debate”; “Forcing day, and making black night 
shine”; “Guilt and distraction sit upon thy brow”; “Here horrid 
darkness Nero, “monster men, who altered nature’s 
course,” sometimes reminiscent Satan: Nero “bears his 
soul large wings pride; “raging Fiend,” fit 
only “droop./ Sink, and beneath the lowest Hell.” 
“Not Hell, nor Heav’n fierce resolves shall cries; 
“As scan things, Virtue’s the crime.” Octavia says 
him, “Hell his soul such impudence has giv’n,/ That, 
time, will storm your fort Piso tells him, “’tis 
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Pride make your Godhead bow.” Clearly the influence 
upon Lee needs further investigation. (G. Blakemore Evans has 
already written “Milton Lee’s THE RIVAL QUEENS” 
MLN 54[1949]) 

(This review will continued our next issue.) 


BOOKS ARTICLES JOHN MILTON 


(148) IKON: JOHN MILTON THE MODERN CRITICS, 
Robert Martin Adams. Cornell University Press 1955. $3.75. 
Review ROBERT EVANS, Kentucky:—Mr. Adams’ book 
iconoclastic polemic, true descendant the Martin 
Scriblerus tradition, directed modern critics who, their 
ignorance Mr. Adams’ existence, have had the temerity 
write about Milton. course, they are not entirely faultless; 
with fine irony overdose reductio absurdum the book 
does much clear the air Milton criticism the same time 
creating some clouds its own. But much what Adams says 
past due, one safe his presence. Brooks Hardy 
come tumbling down along with other stars, Bodkin, Stein 
Werblowsky. Even editors are not safe: Fletcher Darbishire 
are impartially dissected. There little kindly about the attack, 
which includes the almost invulnerable Lewis, but there are 
host critics like Oras Hanford with whom Adams agrees 
not intimately concerned. Ikon probably the most contro- 
versial scholarly book our times assuredly cannot escape 
notice. may difficult separate the wheat from the chaff, 
but future will hard teach Milton without reference 
Adams. 

The book highly selective. Adams chooses expose the 
heresies that especially annoy him rather than contruct con- 
sistent attack Milton critics, that were Unfortu- 
nately. the longest, most essay, “The Text PL,” 
half which appeared (Nov.54), probably the least 
sound. not possible examine detail Adams’ argument, 
which runs pages, but the attack directed primarily 
Helen Darbishire corrective her reformed edition, the 
expressed purpose which supply text Milton more 
like the one she assumes the poet intended than any the 
editions, including those 1667 and 1674 which appeared 
Milton’s lifetime. Dr. Darbishire’s case rests largely spell- 
ing. the theory that Milton when wrote had mind 
definite system which has been lost us. “Is there any evidence 
all,” queries Adams, “that any polite English 
author the 17C—any poet, critical commentator, scholar, man 
letters. author more eminent than vulgar numerologist 
semiliterate stargazer—ever anv time endorsed 
way emphasis?” for Mr. Adams’ 
there is. Ben Jonson mentions the removal vowel 
for metrical reasons “Of Apostrophus” the Second Booke 
the English thongh Mr. Adams not concerned with 
this particular phenomenon. least from the 1590’s poets had 
been deliberately altering their snelling indicate metrical 
Milton himself did the Omnipotent vs. Omni- 
notent), since Robert Bridges’ Prosodu (1921) one 
has really doubted that such alterations with Milton were in- 
More the point, with respect the evidence Adams 
Darbishire are concerned with, remark Stanyhurst, 
translator the Aeneid, work that was almost surely known 
the, me; long with two. thee, Adams may dismiss 
Stanvhurst mad, certainly there are reasons for thinking so; 
nevertheless was polite English author semiliterate 
stargazer. 

Adams’ not concerned with metrical intention but with 
other things. One these the matter so-called emphatic 
and unemphatic forms. These are the he-hee, we-wee, etc. variants 
which occur PL, for that matter earlier works even 
Milton’s much Darbishire’s attention. 
There fact the listed Errata single instruction the 
subject. The result this variant usage is, however, highly 
Because lack percentible, consistent direction 
which such variants point, the 1667 1674 eds., Mr. Adams 
concludes that the poem was probably cursorily proofread and 
that Milton intended nothing such spellings. But neglects 
the most striking piece evidence there is. These -ee spellings 
appear occur random with little regard for emphasis, 
metrical otherwise, but there are occurrences the 


(Adams suppresses one these). This the only part 
the text for which exists. All these occurrences have been 
carefully changed the 1667 ed., though there reason 
presume that the printer had any aversion such spellings, for 
allowed two, apparently his own, that have authori- 
ty. Because these highly consistent changes are not one them 
indicated the from which the type was apparently set, 
there considerable reason believe that the poem must have 
been proofread someone most carefully. The trouble with 
Adams’ argument, which doubtless has great deal careful 
information it, that interested being polemical 
tends lose sight the evidence. Again, writes that “it 
generally accepted that the first edition was printed off 
But Mr. Fletcher has doubts this score and suggests 
that the printer, may not have had sufficient type 
run off the whole once, without breaking one portion 
secure type set the next. Fletcher not qualified au- 
thority, is, and Adams’ remark sheer guesswork. Further- 
more, calls theory which envisions 
Milton [and, or] his adding and subtracting -e’s,” 
but fact there evidence Milton’s own hand suggest 
such possibility may but fantastic. Peter 
routine business, wrote. was, with little 
obliged dictate not the words, but, one one, the 
letters which they were composed.” one finds Darbishire’s 
unsatisfactory, which some resrects nearly every- 
ore Adams’ corrective even Jess helpful. 

Much more convincing his attack overreading, i.e. expli- 
cation texte. Comus, the interpretation Brooks 
and their followers. Mr. Adams wades throvgh the com- 
haemony and disposes, one hones forever, 
with the Flder Brother’s naiveté good deal the Christian 
allegory. Here the fine irony and reductio ahsurdum, which 
are nale the textual essav (where nerhaps not well 
those attacking), are emrloved with brilliance. 
reader should have menv chuckles with for instance 
when out. carrying the beyond his 
that the Earl Bridgewater “might well have been startled 
pin Adams’ tvpe criticism down anv more modern 
than that Swift, but the essay entitled “Reading Comus” 
certainly pleading for larger persrective. The method 
from the resembles semi-Aristotelian part-whole 
analvsis, not unlike that sometimes emn'oved so-called 
Chicago crities. view what has become Comus, 
such fresh air entirelv welcome. 

The the called “The Devil and Dr. Jung,” 
seeks ovt Stein Werb'owsky and followers; even Lewis 
not Two the main points the essay are that 
Saten not the hero someone should have told Miss 
Bodkin vears ago, the epic not tragedv. Werblowsky 
destroved when Adams shows that the Prometheus 
represented Milton’s Satan has little, any, re- 
the Aeschylus. Moreover, the whole 
searching for parallel passages, 
the moment. Adams argues that even archetynal 
were valid, would still backward explanation, the 
defining the obscure the even more obscure. One reminded 
Dr. Johnson’s definition saying such things 
service hoth for the reader Milton. 

There are four more essavs the book “Empson and 
Reading.” “Milton’s Verse,” and brief con- 
clusion called “Milten and These are only 
less controversial than the earlier ones and. little 
kinder tone. Emnson gets off with surprisinglv light sentence, 
though most his work discarded characterized 
“one those the waxworks who are vehement and 
profuse thet thev end both the exhibits and the 
visitors.” The essay Milton’s reading especially hard 
Saurat Fletcher the idea that was well 
read the works rabbinical commentators. The for 
this sort conjecture, Adams claims, highly speculative; 
recommends that students “work their way back Professor 
Hanford’s early practice starting with the actual list books 
which Milton recorded.” This sensible advice. The essay 
Milton’s verse not prosodic but rather attempt arrive 
some sore judgment. Milton comes off better, for his 
taining powers, than either the New Critics Dovelas Bush, 
though neither are attacked with the energy which Mr. Adams 
capable. The result seems eminently fair-minded. but perhaps 
the chapter little the readers. The conclusion 
briefly reverts the business the title, explaining how the 
true image Milton has become obscured. 


Adams implies that Ikon not his last word the sub- 
ject. And perhaps the main fault the book its selectivity. 
not limited subject matter any particular type criti- 
cism, though restricted mostly recent pronouncements. 
But some the most exciting matters not come under Mr. 
Adams’ scrutiny. For instance, the most interesting controversy 
recent years, opinion, has been the argument over the 
date Samson Agonistes, which Parker started, sug- 
gesting the might have been early work, Ants Oras an- 
swered, putting back its proper, historical perspective. 
But perhans unfair expect Adams deal with such mat- 
ters; does not claim survey all the territory. 

For modern scholarly work, Ikon frequently bad taste: 
spares few with whom comes contact. But does spare 
fact should long wav towards enhancing Milton’s reputa- 
tion modern times blowing away much the scholarly 
that the poet. this resnect funtion 
like that Mr. Bush’s speech the last Milton Society din- 
ner. But unlike Bush, Adams adds little confusion his own, 
which but not damaging enough destroy the 
worth the book the validitv many Adams’ in- 
sights. One can that will not prove that 
evervone will want enter the Swiftian lists, but not likely 
becoming the center storm brewing Milton 
criticism. 

(149) PARANIS PFRDUT. TRADUCCIO NOTES 
Translation notable Catalan poet. final note, 
modern charges against Milton—that Protestant 
work; that Milton was excessively proud; that his verses are 
cold, sonorous insensible. Boix concludes that the charges are 
wrong; Milton for the most part writes the grand central tra- 
dition Christianity; the key found the last 
words which Adam directs the angel which 
sum the wisdom acquired his bitter experience. 

(150) MILTON AND THE ANGELS Robert West. Uni- 
versity Georgia Press, 1955, 248 $4.50:—Angelology the 
17C was flexible studv. The Bible, the need top the scale 
nature, the reasonableness supposing some inhabitants for 
the grand areas the universe made certain the existence 
angels; otherwise, few heresies about them were held mortal 
errors. The Bible afforded relatively few details concerning them; 
“authorities” provided more, but disagreed about them: the field 
17C literature. 

The study angels seemed promise more than imaginative 
stimulus The 17C was essays assays sciences 
pseudo-sciences. Who could know? Angelology seemed promise 
much alchemy-chemistry, perhaps more, for Ficino 
Agrippa hoped enhance humanity theurgical communion 
with angels. Liberal pursuit knowledge involves investigations 
hard recognize blind alley. Even 17C angelology failed 
produce startling practical results, was important for the 
thought provoked. Descartes’ worry over how spirit could act 
the scholastic problem, How many angels can stand the point 
needle? angels are pure spirit, they have extension. 
But since they are inferior God the scale nature, their 
spirituality must less than God’s absolute spirit; their spiri- 
tual substance must then have some degree extension. 

angels natural forces started God move the heavens? 
all human souls have guardian angels? Were the Sons God 
who knew the daughters men early Genesis fallen angels? 
Can angels assimilate food, they only seem eat? Should 
adopt attitude learned ignorance toward such spiritual 
beings, should probe further understand them? 

Such problems and many allied them are dealt with this 
intriguing volume. Its erudition could have been forbidding, but 
Dr. West was once sports writer: result. though avoids 
journalese, jargon sensationalism, orders his material 
easily presents skillfully, lightening the scholarship with 
quiet irony quaint detail. 

First surveys angelology generally the west specifically 
Milton’s England, showing how far the Puritans adapted 
how far they rejected scholastic doctrines the subject. Chapters 
follow “The Occult Profusion” “Henry More the Tradi- 
tion.” leaving the remaining half the volume for treatment 
Milton’s angelic problems, casual borrowings, heresies, 
concluding section “The Significance Milton’s Angelolegy.” 
Dr. West pays particular Milton’s “imvrovised 
angelology” which recognized that “man angels were throughout 
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common stuff.” West decides that Milton Puritan his 
angelology (not necessarily other respects). “Humanism 
Puritanism were not such opposite poles culture Milton... 
was once supposed.” There marked cleavage between Puri- 
tan Platonistic angelology, but either could serve humanist 
Puritan. “It may true that stern Protestant 
conviction was the pulsing heart all that said did. But 
seems true also that expanded that conviction with the 
understanding learned humanist ornamented all that 
said and did out that understanding.” 

Dr. West has provided worthy sequel his distinguished 
The Invisible World: Study Pneumatology Elizabethan 
Drama, also published University Georgia Press. 

(151) “SATAN HIS CRITICS” Mina Urgan. ENG. DEPT. 
STUDIES ISTANBUL UNIVERSITY (Turkey) 
Surveys arguments Satanists anti-Satanists, particularly mod- 
ern efforts discredit Satan hero PL. Despite their efforts, 
Satan remains for most readers splendid figure passion 
energy. the hero PL—but only Books I-II only the 
reader fails approach the poem with hatred for Satan and 
foreknowledge that evil. 

(152) HOWARD SCHULTZ, MILTON FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE Modern Language Association 1955) 
($3.75 MLA members). Review DONALD HOW- 
ARD, Ohio State:—The problem the limits human knowledge 
was particularly urgent one the 17C. From medieval theology 
the age had inherited many doctrines which circumscribed in- 
tellectual activity: faith was the first means understanding, 
Scripture contained all necessary revealed knowledge, man’s 
inferior position the chain being put vast realms knowl- 
edge out his reach, the human intellect was corrupted and 
deprived its created capacities result original sin, and 
knowledge worldly things was scorned for love God 
and fear Satan. the other hand medieval theology had 
taught the 17C that human reason even after the fall had main- 
tained some its native light, that this light was aided God’s 
grace and might used with proper humility, that self-knowledge 
was always justifiable pursuit the mind because taught 
man his inferiority God, and that (in the objects 
sense were the naturally constituted objects intellect. 


age struggled harder reconcile these doctrines. Browne, di- 
vorcing faith and reason, let reason “stoop into the lure faith,” 
adopting position which the fideism Montaigne 
Laici. Hooker, the Cambridge and 
Puritans stamp used reason buttress revelation, 
symbol and embiem supra-rational truth, and achieved 
baiance between the knowiedge and faith. Locke 
searcned out the reason. bacon, seeking curb 
when were Scripture but when tney were 
“not repugnaut tne truchs Muton such 
hnew Gou aright’ ana conning over the and 
vertue Make tne power “not onely 
nowever wise,” ana nad falien Adam 
ctiered Satan. Even SA, thougn the source 
and cry out, Keason then, least vain reasonings 
knowledge, relation tne varied views his age and the 
diverse utterances his own writings, has therefore been long 
felt need among 17C scho.ars and historians ideas. 

justification and knowledge the eariier 17C and 
Milton, somewhat happier than nis treatment it. its 
original form (“Obscurantism Milton and the Tra- 
dition,” Harvard diss., 1940) the study comprised introductory 
examinat.on the background 17C “obscurantism,” series 


Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics 


Associate Professor English, Cornell University 


ROBERT MARTIN ADAMS 


INVOLVED interpretations Milton’s writings, 
frequently carried extremes the name 
scholarship, are scored this witty plea for com- 
mon sense the field Milton criticism. 


Professor Adams holds for all see the 
overloaded allegory, the endless and fruitless 
probing into the backgrounds Milton’s imagery, 
the wearying concern with tangential aspects 
the poet’s work. These things not reveal the 
poet and his meaning us, says Professor Adams, 
any more than methodically inspecting the bricks 


house will give one notion its architec- 
ture. 


Such good-natured exposé the new criti- 


253 pages. 


cism has been somewhat overdue; one could 
have done more effective job than has been done 
Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics 
Professor Adams. Those who would like see 
fresh perspective Milton and his writings will 
welcome this book. 


CONTENTS 


Foreword. Note Documentation. Read- 
ing Comus. Comus. II. The Devil and Doctor 
Jung. III. The Text Paradise Lost. IV. Emp- 
son and Bentley: Scherzo. Milton’s Reading. 
VI. Milton’s Verse: Efforts Judgment. Con- 
clusion: Milton and Magnanimity. Index. 


$3.75 


Cornell University Press, New York 
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essays 17C figures concerned with forbidden knowledge, and 
detailed treatment Milton’s thought the subject; but 
revision the treatment Milton has been parceled out almost 
the extent leaving all coherence gone,” particularly since 
the author’s plumbing into the literature obscurantism has left 
him with the heritage irritating style. states, for ex- 
ample, that his theme “the bifurcated sin dubious specula- 
tion (curiosity) the one hand and corrupted learning (vain 
philosophy) the other, broadly, allowing for important ex- 
ceptions, the radical and reactionary tendencies bounding any 
given thinker’s Christian sobriety;” this will “advance bit the 
history ideas” and “assist the reading Milton.” The book 
accomplishes both aims the extent that surveys 17C con- 
troversies about learning knowledge which Milton took part. 
The order which those controversies are presented aptly pre- 
serves while still observing some degree the chronology 
Milton’s writings. But the interesting question whether 
Milton’s varied utterances forbidden knowledge represent 
some coherent philosophical position his part, reveal some 
changes opinion the development his thought. From the 
youthful idealism the 7th Prolusion, with its opinion that “our 
mind, without the aid the body, remote and were wrapped 
itself, copies the eternal life the immortal gods with 
extraordinary Milton surely progressed view which 
speak unwrapped the mind, integrated with the body, and 
therefore tended integrate the orders nature and grace; 
thus could say tne Doctrina that “the whole man 
soul, and the soul man, that say, body, substance indi- 
vidual, animated, sensitive, and rational.” integrating nature 
and grace this way, was possible for Milton maintain that 
reason (however inferior the scale being and however clouded 
original sin) was still endued God with basic rightness 
which humble man could grasp. Hence reason, inspired, too, 
the Holy Spirit, could employed for man’s benefit, serving 
buttress faith, guide the understanding Scripture, 
means ruling the will and body, and therefore basis 
which free men could build just commonwealth and holy church. 

Such view can ferreted out Schultz’s study, but its de- 
velopment and coherence are not given sufficiently unified treat- 
ment. His conclusions—which appear within chapters, not the 
end the book—are far from startling, though sound: Milton, 
says, was conscientious and careful scripturalist—erring some- 
times, may be; possibly ‘only vaguely Christian’ where the 
Bible so—resisting extrascriptural presumption its Popish, 
Presbyterian, and enthusiastic hopes.” the product 
Christian humanism and rational theology which took into ac- 
count the limitations human knowledge and the corruption 
intellect after the fall, and which advocated self-knowledge and 
“utility for right action.” Milton opposed scholasticism, idle 
speculation religion and science, but never went such anti- 
extremes did, say, certain Quakers: had done 
so, should have accept the picture Milton defeated 
old man throwing himself craven surrender upon God who 
would have none the Milton know.” what extent the 
author would accept such picture not wholly clear. one 
especially ambiguous passage suggests that Milton did 
some extent favor the position “spirituals,” but draws 
inferences. Later tells that neither nor are 
“obliged find embittered Milton reversing himself.” does 
not discuss this connection, relegating brief mention 
earlier passage and without committing himself its date. 
his thesis that Milton never reversed himself from the posi- 
tion Christian humanism, Schultz does not answer the 
about the later “defeated” Milton which initially raised. 
Probably Milton did later life turn his larger principles 
(perhaps source comfort) and put less emphasis 
endeavor; but forsook the holy community favor the 
idea individual faith (see Bush VIII [1941], 100, 
article which Schultz does not seem take into account 
this regard), was because his principles the holy com- 
munity depended upon the individual. His later emphasis 
Christian truth was other words steady development from 
his life-long attitudes, tendency dwell upon the fundamental 
principles rather than the practical consequences which they 
recommend. 

Since the book lacks conclusion drawing together the Miltonic 
strands, study the history ideas with emphasis 
Milton more than study Milton from the viewpoint the 
history ideas. such, treats religious standpoints from 
atheism through “the ‘Pelagianism’ the rational heresies,” 
Calvinism, “enthusiasm,” various attempts peacemaking through 
rational theology (of which example), and controversies 
over clerical learning, tithes, ordination, and university training. 
There small amount material the medieval and Renais- 


sance background forbidden knowledge, but Schultz fails 
delineate any clear pattern western thought which the 17C 
inherited. Such pattern could meaningful organizational 
principle for the consideration 17C views. From St. Paul and 
St. Augustine Christianity had polarized concept knowledge 
which the one hand discarded all but the supra-rational truth 
mysticism and revelation, and which the other hand allowed 
such activities preaching, expounding Scripture, 
and philosophizing. However diverse their opinions, Christian 
writers almost without exception debated the problem with this 
polarity the central logical relationship their thought; in- 
deed, this polarity can some measure viewed psychologically 
part the universal human tendency once fear and seek 
the unknown. While there was basic opposition between the 
ascetic and humanistic “poles” the problem, there was also 
relatedness, since the same arguments could used either 
side. Such ambivalent arguments, course, mask semantic 
problems: if, Paul said, “vain” useless philosophy was 
avoided, could “utility” secular well religious? 
“reason” was allowed limited sway, was one consider reason 
(as Augustine did) intuitive faculty, (as Thomas did) 
ratiocinative one, was one divorce (as some Puritans 
do) from the order grace and leave unaided the 
order that is, should “reason” descriptive term 
denoting human thinking, evaluative one denoting es- 
sentially right and God-given capacity? Such logical, psychological, 
semantic considerations, pertinent the varying strands 
ancient, medieval, and Renaissance thought, are the donnés 
history ideas. avoiding obscuring them, Schultz has 
deprived the differences among 17C concepts some their 
meaning. give only single example, the attempts Milton 
and other rational theologians reconcile the claims secular 
learning with those Christian asceticism centered the para- 
dox that there certain wisdom “ignorance” because man 
should not pry into divine secrets and because skepticism any 
learning helps avoid error limiting knowledge actually 
Yet this paradox “wise ignorance” used Bacon 
buttress not religion but science. The differences are those 
emphasis and proportion the polarity which had always charac- 
terized such inquiries, 

Limitations scope such these make the study interest 
chiefly the specialist 17C literature. The general reader will 
not, for instance, much illuminated, has not read Sabastian 
Franck, learn that “declared his allegiance Eckhart, 
and Nor will find his way easily among the 
unexplained divergencies Dippers, Seekers, Quakers, Ranters, 
Familists, Rosicrucians ,or Muggletonians. Even the specialist 
may uncertain whether terms intellectualism, obscurantism, 
humanism, futurism (none which appears the index) are 
used consistent senses. And any reader will troubled the 
author’s labored style, which often obscures simple statements 
superfiuous epigram and metaphor (e.g., Bernadine and 
Victorine mysticism “consisted well with respectability that 
Aquinas corner for his commodious structure, with 
the result that, Gerson, for example, mysticism ossified and 
nearly expired while the more rash and perfervid religiosity 
sought the upper One’s attention also distracted 
dryasdust wit (“our celerity should contempered with cuncta- 
Ambiguous terms are sometimes qualified only quotes; 
and many reterences, obscure the text, unmentioned the 
where does one find “Porta’s distinctions” (p. 54)? 
what Bishop believed there were Antipodes (p. 36)? what the 
“Polish rabble” 115 misprint for Popish?) and where 
did they plead for religious toleration? why Milton “Pelagian” 
135, why “Arminian” (in quotes) 139? who advo- 
cated “Lucretian atheism” (p. 138)? 

Ambiguities apart, Schultz has condensed his material care- 
fully and has generally avoided unpleasant scholarly mannerisms. 
The lack bibliography and the practice accumulating un- 
numbered footnotes the back the book under page numbers 
and catch-phrases will inconvenience few readers; and 
despite occasional omissions (as where the structure and theological 
background are discussed [pp. 95, 224-6] without con- 
sideration Elizabeth Pope’s PR, The Tradition and the Poem), 
documentation full and will useful 17C scholars and his- 
torians ideas. There are many illuminating insights: Bacon 
the philosopher neatly distinguished from Bacon the propa- 
gandist; Browne seen poet “who liked think small;” 
interpreted attempt define the kingdom Christ, 
which Milton meant “only the true (invisible) church 
point carefully supported two fine appendixes; 
Pierre Charron’s Sagesse suggested, quite convincingly, 
source for the 7th Prolusion. Moreover, the author’s incon- 
clusiveness has this happy corollary, that presents his problem 


everywhere its full complexity, treats impartially, and 
brings careful thought and wide reading. 

(153) JOHN MILTON Kenneth Muir. N.Y.: Longmans 
Green 1955, 206p. $2.50:—This lucid guide Milton’s life 
writings that rare phenomenon, book which wins the approval 
scholars yet has real appeal general readers high useful- 
ness for undergraduates. Its author, the King Alfred Professor 
English Literature the University Liverpool best known 
for work Shakespeare, Wyatt, Marvell Dryden. result, 
approaches Milton modern controversies about him with in- 
formed freshness healthy perspective. 

Having traced Milton’s secure reputation major poet 
World War Muir surveys the attempts dislodge him 
since then, putting chief blame less the critics than the 
decline religion classical studies. “The question not 
whether Milton’s influence was good one, nor whether happen 
agree with his views divorce, King Charles, Original Sin, 
and the Trinity, nor even whether Satan Adam the real 
hero PL, nor whether Milton was humanist Puritan, but 
whether fact Milton deteriorated poet after 1638.” The 
answer that, spite limited endowments the nature his 
education, Milton was made perfect weakness: chose “themes 
where his poetic virtues could most manifest, his weaknesses, 
the weaknesses the Puritan way life, least damaging.” 
establishing this thesis, Muir devotes chapters Education, 
Early Poems, Marriage Warfare, Politics, Prose Sonnets, 
The Last Period, PL, PR. 

Throughout this quick but cogent treatment, Muir answers con- 
temporary attacks Milton, effectively assembling the widely 
scattered defences the poetry, sometimes adding them; 
“Leavis much taken with his attempt resist the verse- 
movement that does not give Milton much chance. Why 
should the reader resist?” difficult regard these answers 
toto anything but overwhelming. The fact that they have 
now found their way into works popularization this sort 
means that “Milton’s dislodgment” was passing aberration 
criticism. Those who attack Milton’s poetry generally seem 
without reading either contemporary scholarship upon it— 
scholarship which, recent decades, has interpreted “more 
adequately than ever before.” recommend this volume 
Christmas present for such attackers. also warmly recommend 
introduction guide Milton for undergraduates. 

(154) WILLIAM HALLER, LIBERTY AND REFORMATION 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. N.Y.: Columbia University 
Press, 1955, 426p, $6:—According Dr. Haller, the Puritans 
had two goals: church reform beyond the Elizabethan settlement, 
which they failed, the setting forth pulpit press 
conception spiritual life moral behavior, which they gen- 
erally succeeded. Hence the title this continuation his Rise 
Puritanism (1938): “Liberty” refers primarily freedom 
preach print; “Reformation” refers the campaign re- 
organize the institutional structure the church. 

November 1640, all restraints pulpit press were re- 
moved, almost suddenly Puritan preachers found unantici- 
pated implications the new liberty: “freedom, which was have 
been the fruit reformation, was now the condition under which 
reformation had accomplished all.” Not only the 
preachers but everyone else was now free interpret the Bible 
other books for their own ends, power church state 
was fact able prevent publication. “There had been revolu- 
tions England but never one which the press had been 
many men’s command. And never one which many 
men found themselves full ideas concerning the nature 
man the structure human society.” 

this volume, Haller probes into the resultant argument from 
the convening Parliament 1640 the fall the monarchy 
disruption the church 1649. First turns the Scottish 
prelude, next the anti-episcopal campaign, with special at- 
tention Milton’s early pamphlets; then the interplay 
ideas experience the years 1642-43 (including Milton the 
law marriage); and then the Assembly Divines. the 
Assembly, free discussion led less reformation than disagree- 
ment over its nature extent—and thus further discussion 
until spread press public. Soon laymen like Walwyn, 
Overton, Milton were raising consequent parallel questions 
liberty conscience, association, legal status, 
economic enterprise social opportunity. “The effect was 
set Puritans all sorts odds among themselves, put the 
central corps ministers the defensive, the end 
them their cause.” Spiritual leadership passed 
men bolder temper—unorthodox preachers like Goodwin, agi- 
tators like Lilburne, visionaries like Saltmarsh, “pragmatic 
executive saints” like Cromwell. “The question was longer how 
reform the church under the conditions brought about 


revolution but how, under those conditions with the church 
disrupted, establish maintain some sort spiritual unity 
constitutional order the community.” This was the issue 
the second civil war the Army debates. Haller analyzes 
its evolution wide ramifications, ranging from New England 
Scotland and from Erastians Leveilers the Dispensations 
Providence. The issue remained unsolved when the army 
brought argument halt January 1649. 

Here then the history discussion, mere retelling 
civil struggie. based prodigious reading tracts, 
sermons, otner 17C Halier avoids the error 
certain historian toleration who merely digested relevant 17C 
who piaced different aspects the new period side side 
without properiy integraung them. reviewer commented that 
the reminaea him Pickwick’s secretary Chinese 
also avoids the tault other writers 
the reader with merciless 
tomes materiai; for knows now select discard. And his 
styie never trom that worst feature 17C 
which obscures more than illumi- 
nates. 

always temptation force significances into minor 
sermons Such sources well tamous areopagiticas 
raw Shunning overreading, excels 
most other historians educing irom works treated 
their context, signincances meanings which others 
contemporary reputation immediate innuence 
were not great. tenas cnter the works 
witn the great discussion the unwary may 
tnan was the case, though the reader, not the author 
this happens. ‘Lhe course, that work does not have 
may serve better key understanaing age movement 
than major document. 

nus chewea digested the infinite variety decade 
controversy. has, well, introduced delightful 
variety passing but consiaered comments; tor his 
portraiture intent getting the Lord’s 
work aone tnan thinking “driven the most ex- 
treme conclusions not but faith himself and the 
momentum was the dangerous mood man 
possessea the imagery tne eignth chapter 

Halier was wise publish this work volume itself, for 
coherent, complete study. may also serve 

(155) “THE NEW CRITICISM PL” Everett Emer- 
son. SAQ virtues M’s poetry are not 
those modern poetry; the New Criticism devoted him self- 
contradictory. 

(156) Review Yale Milton F.T.Prince. RES 
cooperative method involves lack 
focus uncertainty judgment. Much irrelevance garrulity, 
e.g. the 3-page footnote Prolusion (pp261-4): “the error 
shooting the mark what least the right direction.” “It 
would unfair attribute Mr. Wolfe’s dense prose style 
the practice cooperative scholarship.” attempts too much: 
“would not have been wiser simpler present all that 
need try know about the events those years through the 
account pamphlets and Milton’s position?” 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SONGS AND POETRY 


(157) ELIZABETHAN SONG BOOK. LUTE SONGS, 
MADRIGALS ROUNDS. Music, ed. Noah Greenberg; text ed. 
W.H.Auden Chester Kallman. Doubleday Anchor Books 1955. 
$1.25 (paper). 274p:—Here are the songs (scored for voice 
Jones. They are products those remarkable years 1597- 
1622 when voice verse were married never before. “There 
better study one interested the relation 
between poetry music, the influence, any, which they 
exert each other.” Words punctuation have been subjected 
minimum modernization for the sake non-specialists (e.g. 
prevent confusion over then-than), but the original flavor remains. 
The editors, for aesthetic reasons, depart from Fellowes’ ad- 
herence 19C convention (lines ending with rime words, indenta- 
tions according length), preferring retain stanzas the 
shape which they appear under the 

Such inexpensive work has long been needed. 


. 


have long known the transcendent excellence Elizabethan 
Jacobean song. This well chosen selection should far remove 
the doubting look which still (alas!) comes undergraduate 
faces when professor tells his class that English music cen- 
tury before Handel second 

(158) Geoffrey Walton, METAPHYSICAL AUGUSTAN. 
London: Bowes Bowes, 1955, 160 pp., 17s.6d. Reviewed MAC- 
DONALD EMSLIE, University College pleasure 
welcome critical essays, which deal with the nature the 
wit and the social implications the tone the poetry Jonson, 
Cowiey, Marveli, and John Norris, and which also discuss Cowley’s 
prose. discourtesy say that Walton’s starting point 
whose critical judgments this period, having 
acquired general currency, are now more orthodoxy than 
many are prepared admit. Walton begins acknowl- 
edging his debt; hence shouid not disturbed the odd 
key-statements (p.139, p.140). 

best qualities the book can sampled the Marvell 

chapter, which first appeared and Letters 1948. 
tne case the otner chapter that has previously seen print, 
the account Marvell has been tor instance, 
deai with some remarks his English 
Poetry and pruned. One short burst that al- 
most sounaed like parody (viz, the “What wond’rous 
stanza: “Sensuousness both concretely realized imagery and 
rnythm and, its very extravagance, wittily ‘placed.’”) 
‘private’ vocabuiary could lay good critics open 
the gibes their opponents and, not being among the latter, 
tne giving more than enough about Cow- 
ley oraer provide one the most adequate 
his work know. His account what must shortly 
Marvell’s poetry aiso, tor ail its brevity (and despite 
disagreement with aetailed remarks Coy Mistress) major 
contribution, and the dissent from remarks 
The Garden seems tair. Walton’s passant evaiuation 
Flatman new and surprisingly just, and his “Plea tor Recog- 
nition” Norris metaphysical entirely justitied— 
though one should aad that music has prevented Norris 
from being entirely forgotten (at least the fine 
recitative long, great God’ has been recorded; there are 
also two Norris poems near the end the 17C Book. 
can dispute over points: the details the Gray/ 
Cowiey affinity that claimed convince, and the p.126 note 
seems ignore the material common most 
musicae poems. The whoie book that, its turn, could well 
serve point departure for further criticism this field. 

(159) “MARVELL’s “The Nymph Complaining for the Death 
Edward LeComte the same poem, 50(1952) 
97-101. LeComte rightly exposed flaws the theory the poem 
given Bradbrook Thomas’s ANDREW MARVELL (1940) 
but wrongly denies that the poem’s overtones are religious. 
Parallels with Song Solomon 2:8-9, 16-17; 5:1, 10, 18, 16; 
6:2-3; 3:1 are obvious. Other parallels conventions observed 
Herrick, Vaughan, Crashaw, etc. provide further evidence. 

(160) DONNE. Berna Moran “Some Notes Donne’s Atti- 
tude the Problem Body Soul” Eng. Dept. Studies Istanbul 
Univ (Turkey) 3(1952)69-76:—Donne rejects Plato follows 
Aquinas denying “that because the soule the form man, 
the soul man,” the soul cannot operate without the body. 
Their relation natural necessary. Being created God, 
both are good; hence their value dignity. Morally, the nature 
their relation has been changed original sin; the post-Fall 
body has degrading, corrupting influence. Hence the alleged con- 
tradiction D’s attitude. For him the body such always has 
dignity value, but viewed body-post-original-sin can cor- 
rupt. middle years also considered the body means in- 
heriting original sin but later dismissed this view. his sermons, 
both body soul are equally innocent equally responsible 
this respect. 


DRAMA. (See also item 147). 

(161) Travis Bogard, THE TRAGIC SATIRE JOHN 
WEBSTER. Berkeley: University California Press, 170p, 
$3.50:—It easy feat scholarship combine 20th-century 
insights historical approach accordance with Jacobean con- 
ventions. this stimulating study The White Devil The 
Duchess Malfi, Dr. Bogard not only achieves this combination 


but, result it, reaches judgments which seem valid 
universally, not merely for the 17C the present. 


serious critic has doubted the greatness 
But William Archer others asserted that he.wae dramatist 


had consistent philosophic vision experience. Bogard’s 
answer that Webster’s tragedy great because its fusion 
satire tragedy. “The function satire reveal man’s 
common mortality his strong involvement. evil; the tragic 
story the story few who find courage defy such revela- 
tion. their defiance there glory for mankind, their 
struggle assertion lies the brilliance Websterian tragedy.” 

Clearly such hypothesis influenced modern 
ism. But, has been suggested, Bogard disciplines such modern 
insights taking care avoid distortion 17C meanings 
antentions; thus achieves conclusions which are not peculiar 
any particular time place. is, course, aided the fact 
the affinity between the age Webster Donne our own. 

showing analyzing this affinity, the author concerns 
himself centrally with but more than incidentally with 
CHAPMAN MARSTON, does not fail consider why many 
20th-Century poets respond with sympathy Webster’s view 
the world. Webster, too, human crumbled away, 
the search for good became suddenly desperate attempt find 
something the world not prey rot the bestiality men.” 

Writers the first half the 17C felt need for delight 
precarious, super-saturated solutions elements—ele- 
ments forcibly emulsified but opposite qualities that false 
touch would destroy their swirling imposed unity, either freeiny 
centrifugal forces thus bringing chaos reducing all dull 
solution heavy precipitate. the Nativity Ode Milton keeps 
afloat with some difficulty over strange blending lusty earth 
innocent babe. Donne likewise magically fuses physical 
platonic love divine earthly love. Webster’s art was similar: 
dangerously and daringly harnessed satire tragedy his 
poetic chariot. false gesture the part the poetic driver 
would have precipitated bathos, mere sensationalism, mere 
melodrama. Bogard’s great contribution analyze 
art driving disciplining his steeds they tore along the 
yet unblazed trail satirical-tragical vision. 


MISCELLANEOUS: CHARACTERS, QUAKERS, STYLE, 
PATRONAGE 


(162) THE POLEMIC CHARACTER 1640-1661 Benjamin 
Boyce. Univ. Nebraska Press 1955, 160p, Review 
CHARLES MURPHY, Maryland:—Mr. Boyce offers his book 
modestly minor chapter the literary history ancient, 
minor genre.” But even “journalistic pieces” 1640-1661 engage 
variety modern among the formidable mass 
polemic writings that period the some 500 Characters constitute 
and lively unit. this concise authority 
Character writing throws light literary changes partisan 
passions that and transitional 

The first half the book, study korm, Technique, 
Style, shows definition the Character blurred 
the genre moved away from the Overbury pattern into longer 
expository types, particularly the idealized credo-Character 
the “slanted portrait-Character.” The second half traces, with 
some inevitabie repetition and cross-reference, the role the 
Character contemporary history. 

Mr. Boyce sketches the semantic war over such names “Cava- 
lier,” which the Royalists tried, without much success, redeem 
from its unfavorabie association with roisterers and hotspurs. 
The Puritan, usually the victim earlier Characters, now turned 
the fashionable wit “Clevelandisms” against his foe. But the 
best Puritan work the serious credo-Characters; although 
Mr. Boyce grants that the Royalists wrote more and better 
Characters, seems find that the whole the Puritans have 
the advantage fairness, reasonableness, even humility. 

Characters were not written under that name more sub- 
stantial ilterary figures than Fuller Cleveland, but Boyce 
finds conscious Character writing George Herbert’s Priest 
the Temple (printed 1652), and Milton’s “Character” 
wealthy worldling Areopagitica. Boyce also notes “carefully 
pruned” plagiarism (apparently not previously observed) from 
Milton’s Tenure Kings J.P.’s Tyrants and Protectors (1654). 

Connections with major genre are seen influences 
heroic French romances portrait-Characters, particularly those 
Flecknoe, “whose merits are sufficient persuade one that 
Dryden never read him.” Mr. Boyce’s observation resemblances 
between the heroes these romances the lives certain 
great persons—including both Charleses “perhaps occasionally 


only tantalizing suggestion. 


Although the Characters Butler outside the period 
studied, Postscript traces the debt Hudibras Character 
writing. Appendix prints five little-known pieces: idealiza- 
tion the Cavalier; three Puritan works; rollicking Restora- 
tion poem satirizing the numerous time-servers and turn-coats. 

FOUR STAGES RENAISSANCE STYLE. 
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FORMATIONS ART LITERATURE 1400-1700 
Sypher. Doubleday: Anchor Books, 1955, 320p, $1.25 (paper). 
Review ROSALIE COLIE, Barnard:—Though filled with il- 
luminating insights into the relations among the arts 1400-1700, 
this book example how dangerous carried away 
idea. true that from 1400 1700 there are many 
extraordinary parallels between literary works the plastic 
graphic arts, some genuinely documented connections, some the 
havhazard result like temperaments work different media. 
Where, Panofsky’s various studies, the arts are related 
the iconological method, which deals with the actual manifesta- 
tions imagery iconography the preoccupations cer- 
tain period area philosophy, one can feel more less secure: 
Mr. Sypher’s book, attempt relate styles the different arts 
different countries different times, makes one swear oneself 
modest careful scholarship the future. 

the first place, the terms Renaissance, Mannerism, Baroque, 
are dangerous their application art, let 
alone their application literature. the second, even 
art they are but terms convenience, constantly subject 
And the third place, their definition necessarily 

Mr. fails, for me, adequately define, directly 
the terms vses; despite the wit his dis- 
cussions their literary manifestations, bristled repeatedly. 
Particularly was the section Mannerism, full 
such comments: “Hamlet exist the unhealthful 
mannerist climate, Shakesneare confesses that has 
gone here there plav the fool ‘gore’ his own thoughts”; 
here follows passage from the Sonnets (pp.103-4). But, though 
Hamlet Bosola are more less contemporaries, Hamlet 
the are not. “Shall say,” asks “that Italy 
the falls between 1520 1620, later the 
North, where the dissenanees are audible Milton’s Lucidas 
Marvell’s ‘To his Coy Mistress’?” micht could. but 
dare not, since those dissonances echo Swift 
name but two mannerists. (In other words, 
ignored Sypher). His enthusiasm for 
examnles leads him romantic overstatements, such 
reference conversion from lust holiness” (161) 
and Greco’s “puritan” madness (162). 
Tha avestion the unrest “decadence” Jacohean 
has eluded satisfactory solution far, unlikely 
vield the mannerist alone. 

Milton not materialist the same sense Hobbes (207), 
classical mode thought: has been involved with with 
stvles well. Several times, judgment Milton fails 
for his Christianitv: Samson’s resolution 
classical but eaually Christian (231); 
the deliberate puritanism Milton’s enic. The baroque, 
allowed his puritanism too. The section “Reso- 
Milton’s Ged becomes “his terrible puritan God”; once more, 
however, fails deal with the Christian- 
Platonic light which Milton used throughout his life 

has written hook conceived grand idea, baroque 
little book the interchangeableness the arts. Doubleday has 
done service publishing with many conveniently in- 
cluded The mannerism the book forces one, few 
books have latelv done, reconsider one’s conservative often 
rigid views least from 1400 1700. 

(164) THE BEGINNINGS QUAKERISM Wm. Braith- 
waite. 2nd ed. revised Henry Cadhury. N.Y.: Cambridge 
Press 1955, $4.75:—“Few books historical 
study stand the test being reprinted forty years later,” ob- 
serves Huah Doncaster Foreword this revised edition 
the volume the Rowntree Series Quaker His- 
tories. Originally published 1912, was reprinted 
now, being “hy far the most adequate study its subject,” 
reapnears with about 150 small textual alterations pages 
Additional Notes, chiefly bibliographical references date. 

the main tert there can still little adverse 
remains the best history early Quakerism despite changes 
modern emphases. (Its most notable lack the slighting 
economic The Additional Notes succinctly point 
some the changed emphases, citing useful works, 
from German scholars; however, mention Knap- 


TUDOR Haller’s RISE PURITANISM, 
Petegorsky’s LEFT-WING DEMOCRACY, Woodhouse’s PURI- 
TANISM LIBERTY, Talon’s BUNYAN, other important 
relevant works. The statement that theological thought the 
time Fox held “that except for man, creation was still unfallen,” 
reveals ignorance BREAKING THE CIRCLE 
the impact the “scientific” discovery that man’s decay in- 
fected not only the sublunar world but had extended the 
universe whole. Cf. Donne’s ANNIVERSARIES. 
however, the new notes admirably complement the 
ext. 

(165) LEICESTER PATRON LETTERS Eleanor 
Rosenberg. Columbia University Press 1955, 416p. $5.25:—If 
Dr. Rosenberg’s central contention correct—& she certainly 
makes powerful case for it—Francis Bacon his works was 
making vocal, specific, systematic already established prac- 
tice advancing learning the national interest. Robert Dudley, 
Earl Leicester, was the outstanding patron the Elizabethan 
period. She shows impressively how promoted translation, 
education scholarship, history, religious writing, not hap- 
hazardly incidentally but purposefully furtherance the 
causes that interested him. Her chief method analyze the 
dedications made him hundreds works, disclose his 
influence, discover the authors’ motivations. 

Though her subject, strictly outside the 17C 
vast that efficiency limitations space confine her the 
16C, her study has significant implications for 17C specialists. 
has been suggested above, her investigations indirectly reveal 
that Bacon’s schemes for the advancement learning were less 
original revolutionary than some have thought them be. She 
scarcely mentions Bacon, but the fact remains obvious that 
great extent was describing the kind effective promotion 
learning which Leicester had sponsored. (Bacon was, course, 
less interested than Leicester promoting radical Puritanism, 
more interested advancing science, and more inclined look 
the state than the individual develop his schemes.) 

The volume far more than background for Bacon. For 
example, the chapter the nature Elizabethan literary 
patronage throws into relief the significance its decline thus 
contributes understanding the careers Donne Herbert. 
The consideration medical works Thomas Gale and others 
connection with Dudley’s early career aids understanding Sir 
Thomas Browne. The chapter “The Historians” throws light 
developments public opinion techniques propaganda 
which help reader comprehend the nature causes 17C 
prejudices realize how closely rooted the 16C are the 
currents methods thought during the Puritan Revolution. 
their Works” “Anti-Catholic Propaganda” far 
make intelligible Milton’s war against the prelates, the back- 
ground his early pamphlets, the intensity his opposition 
Popery. 

NEO-LATINISTS will delight find how many works their 
field are considered Dr. Rosenbera, particularly the sections 
“Universities Scholars” “The Translators.” 

Danby’s Poets Fortune’s Hill Buxton’s Sir Philip Sidney 
the English Renaissance recently stressed the nature significance 
Elizabethan patronage, Rosenberg’s larger, scholarly volume 
transcends them range depth equals them readability. 


NEO-LATIN NEWS 


Vol. Winter 1955. Jointly with 17C NEWS, year 
Max Patrick, 35-13 76th St, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. Edited 
JAMES NAIDEN, 11237 First Ave N.W., Seattle. Wash. as- 
sisted JMP; devoted Neo-Latin Literature, 1400-1950. 
(1) RECENT CATALOGUES BOOKS FOR SALE. (i) 
L’Art Ancien, S.A. Zurich Switzerland, Katalog 43: Von 
Wiegendruck zur Bodinipresse, ein nach Druckerten und Druckern 
alphabetisch geordnetes Verzeichnis typographisch bemerken- 
swerter Biicher; includes books Lipsius, Woverus, J.J.Hof- 
mann, Carteromachus, Petrarch, Cleophilus Octavius, 
reproduced tps, woodcuts, typography. (ii) Studio Biblio- 
graphico Antenore, Padova, via Capelli 30, Italy, catologo 
1955: many Neo-Latin items. (iii) Bottega d’Erasmo, via Gau- 
denzio Ferrari Torino, catologo 35: over 500 items interest 
Modern Latinists. (iv) Librairie Droz, rue Verdaine, 
Genéve, Switzerland: recent catalog offers 16C works vol. 
Renaissance, which contains van 
Tieghem’s book-length article Neo-Latin literature. (v) Tra- 
ditio, published Fordham University, New offers 
catalog offprints from vols. including articles 
Printed Catalogues Extant Collections” 6(1948)227-317; and 
“Latin Books before 1600, Part Tentative List Un- 


| 


published Inventories Imperfectly Catalogued Extant Col- 
lections” 9(1953)393-418. (vi) Ludwig Rosenthal, ’s-Graveland- 
seweg 102, Hilversum, Holland, catalog 199: items interest. 

(2) THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE SCHOLARS 
INTERESTED “DESIDERATA FOR MODERN LATIN 
STUDIES” takes place Chicago during the MLA convention 
under the guidance Dr. Paul Blackford who has published 
several notices classical Renaissance journals concerning 
Neo-Latin dictionary. Because the presence Chicago 
the American Philological Assn. (Greek Latin) annual 
meeting, larger attendance may expected. 

(3) THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE Eugene, Oregon, 
May, 1956 affords opportunity present Neo-Latin papers; 
contributions the study Neo-Latin lexicography are especial- 
invited, especially from the point view the needs 
dents vernacular literatures: write Naiden, 11237 First 
Ave N.W., Seattle, Wash. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY. (4) “GIOVANNI TORTELLI” 
P.Oliver Studies Presented David Moore Robinson, 1257- 
71:—T’s life; his services acquiring mss for the Vatican library; 
his chief work, Commentaria grammatica ortho- 
graphia dictionum Graecis tractarum. This contains information 
from sources now lost thus this article parallels Oliver’s in- 
vestigations Perotti’s translation Epictetus 
Enchiridion; Oliver reconstructs the probable sources 
T’s article from Lactantius, Servius 
Hyginus, fourth source. T’s failures memory were startling; 
his value further deflated fabrications. His lexicon was 
value because had fair knowledge Greek and pioneered 
the use Latin inscriptions. 

(5) PEROTTI. R.P. Oliver’s book P’s translation 
ENCHIRIDION favorably reviewed Timparano PAROLA 
PASSATO 40(1955)67-70, Perosa RENASCI- 
MENTO, Bruére CLASSICAL PHILOTOGY. 

(6) IOANNIS IOVIANI PONTANI SERMONE LIBRI 
SEX, ed. Univ. Naples) Antonio 
Risicato (Univ. Messina). Thesaurus Mundi, Lucani 
from the Medieval Academy America, 1430 Mass. Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass) 1953, 228p:—The editors depart from pe- 
culiar punctuation restore P’s writing wording when his 
differs from the readings Summontius, P’s contemporary; they 
put the apparatus the addition P’s hand, the slips the pen, 
Summontius’ remarks; they have not followed P’s variable 
orthography. 

This text collection psychological observations about 
the traits witty, pleasant speaker about faults merits 
different psychological types, e.g., flatterers, lewd talkers, the 
long-winded, trifling, taciturn, The midpoint all these 
divergent roads excess paradoxically the good 
This material appears two books (pp.1-78); III deals with 
humor conversation, including repartee, the humor Martial 
Plautus. Many anecdotes bon mots the Pontanian circle 
are given. Most them, seems, are smutty; some are revolting; 
some are unlike anything circulated orally our society. 

The charm P’s stvle everpresent, with his reminiscences 
his friends, graceful compliments their learning poetic 
talents, facility coining new words. such 
subcrassescere, demorsiuncula, anaticulum 
anaticula, duck), hirauiculus, secretarius, choralistius, 
(bombastic), fungulus (uncertain), ventricosus 
labellatim, argumentatiuncula, mercatu bono (for common Italian 
expression), reliquiosus (left-over, neglected), agnominare, per- 
pensor (student), scuticulum (whip). 

SIXTEENTH (7) “COPERNICUS the Fvils 
Inflation the Establishment Sound Currency” Tay- 
war-stricken England, noted distress caused inflation 
wrote, 1522-6, short Latin treatise Monetae Cudendae Ratio 
concerning inflation currency reform. novel being “em- 
has quantity theory money 220 years before Hume. presents 
basic principles followed issuing sound currency antici- 
pates practical difficulties. translation summary are given. 

(8) “RAMIST TENDENCIES THE THOUGHT JEAN 
Carmelite Friar, lodged opposite the Presle where 
Ramus was principal. B’s Juris Universi Distributio (1566-78) 
employs the Ramist bifurcations present complete classifica- 
tion jurisprudence. His Method facilem historiarum cogni- 
tionem exhibits sporadic Ramist ideas method. Bartholomew 
toriae 1610; K’s concept was that historical knowledge was 
means the formulation science human behavior based 
jurisprudence. Ramist logic determined that Bodin saw fit 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS, ed. Max Patrick, the 
official organ the Milton Society America the English 
(Period Milton) section the Modern Language Associa- 
tion devoted all aspects 17C culture except Shakespeare. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (with Neo-Latin News): year sent 
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systematize law means distributio “bifurcation,” 
while treating history means methodus. Ramist tendencies 
can observed B’s transl Oppian’s Cynegetica (1540) 
through Universaw naturae Theatrum 1596. 

B’s Ramism indubitable but not thorough-going; since his 
training was Ramist, his early studies thus exerted greater 
influence than has been recognized. B’s general fundamental ap- 
vroach social political theory was considerable extent 
inspired Ramist attempts organize other branches 
knowledge the same way. 

(9) DUBRAVIUS, piscinis libros quinque Antonium 
Fuggerum (1547) has been edited printed Czechoslovakia 
(according Mayle, Bull. Assn. Budé 4,1 

(10) “MARIUS NIZOLIUS: Ciceronian Lexicographer 
Philosopher” Quirinus Breen. Archiv fiir Reformat. 46:1(1955) 
life; examination Observationes M.T. 
Ciceronem 1535, veris principiis philosophandi vera 
not Ciceronian the customary sense, but because was 
secular thinker sectarian, but lexicographer. 
The was partly designed establish standard vocabu- 
larv from which terms characteristic the eras decadence 
philosophy were excluded. polemical writings before 1553 
defended Cicero father Roman eloquence, doubted the use- 
fulness dialectic seeking truth, proposed substitute 
Grammar for dialectic metaphysics. veris 
principiis gave authority rely upon the five senses 
powers ratiocination. Demanding basis for study knowl- 
edge classical lahguages, tried base philosophy the 
vrinciples grammar rhetoric advocated use vernaculars 
order keep close experience. 

(11) FRACASTORIUS. I.B. Pigatus, C.R.S, “De poeta Hierony- 
Fracastorio, quinto post eius mortem ineunte saeculo” LATI- 
NITAS poetical work memorable for its 
imagery despite overlong lists fishes, plants spices. The 
JOSEPH vitiated too much Virgilianism. admired for 
pure language thought, distinguished this respect from 
Pontanus Bembus. 

(12) MURETUS. “Quomodo Marcus Antonius 
Muretus orationes suas correxit” Latinitas 
from oration dated 1572, previously edited Lazzeri 
1707, but carelessly. The text given with apparatus emenda- 
tions made his own hand. says this proemium 
further publication humanist mss the Vatican library. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (18) DECLAMATIONS. The 
Bodleian Library recently purchased collection 150 exercises 
connected with the formal declamations required Oxford for 
degrees after 1652. They consist half-sheets such 
subjects vultus sit Index animi; Laudandus est, qui artem 
Typographia envenit; Malefecit Lycurgus, qui omnes viles 
suo regno jussit. (Bodl.LibRee 146-8. 
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